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Religious Life at the United States Military Academy 


By Charles J. 


HAT there is such a thing as re- 
ligious life at West Point will, | 
fear, come as a surprise to many. An- 
other fact, which will doubtless surprise 
many, is that the version of the Bible 
now being largely used in China was 
translated by a graduate of the United 
States Military Academy, who became a 
missionary. ‘That there have been bad 
characters at West Point we do not deny. 
What college is without them? That 
West Point is becoming a power for 
Christ—this we assert. This power, in 
His strength, we are striving to increase. 
With the organization of the Military 
\cademy in 1802 as an institution whose 
object was education in military subjects, 
little provision was made for the develop- 
ment of the most important side of man’s 
being, the spiritual life. In fact, the little 
provision made seems to have been more 
than sufficient to supply the demands of 
the residents of the Post at that time. 
Like many of the great institutions of 
learning, the Military Academy then 
abounded in agnostics and infidels. For 
twelve years there was no regular chap- 
lain. The only religious meetings were 
those held every Sunday, at which Cap- 
tain Partridge would read a sermon and 
then discuss some of the evils of the past 
week. 

In 1814, upon the recommendation of 
Bishop Hobart, Rev. Adam Empie was 
appointed chaplain. A change from one 
extreme to the other followed. Prayers 
were said immediately after the roll calls 
at reveille and retreat. It is said that 
even on snowy mornings the chaplain 
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would kneel in the snow and offer a 
prayer while the cadets stood with bared 
heads. 

Rev. C. P. MclIlvaine,afterward Bishop 
of Ohio, was one of the ablest of the early 
chaplains. On beginning his duties in 
1825 he conducted the first and last re- 
vival services ever held at West Point. 
Twenty years later he said: “ The condi- 
tion of the Academy at that time was far 
from encouraging to a chaplain seeking 
the spiritual welfare of his charge. There 
was not one professor of religion among 
the officers, military or civil. Several of 
them were friendly to the efforts of the 
chaplain, others were decidedly the re- 
verse. There was a great deal of infidel- 
ity, as well as much scoffing at the Chris- 
tian faith and life, among cadets, officers, 
and instructors. Colonel Sylvanus Thay- 
er must be understood as untouched by 
such remarks as the above.” Under this 
chaplain a prayer-meeting was started, 
but it was discontinued after his resigna- 
tion. 

In 1857 prayer-meetings were re-es- 
tablished by Lieutenant (now Colonel) 
Robert, Lieutenant (now Major-General) 
QO. O. Howard, and five or six cadets. In 
two rooms in the “angle” of barracks 
these few earnest Christians met in spite 
of the jeers of the majority of the Corps. 
General Howard has said, even after hav- 
ing lost an arm in his country’s service, 
that it required more real courage to at- 
tend those prayer-meetings than to enter 
a battle-field. These meetings gradually 
grew. Then during the Civil War relig- 
ious work waned and for more than ten 
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years Christianity was at a low ebb at 
West Point. 

The work was gradually revived, how- 
ever, and in 1880 a Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association was organized, with a 
membership of fourteen. From that 
time to the present there has been no 
phenomenal growth, but a gradual de- 
velopment from year to year. In 1895 
Kendrick Hall, a room, twenty-five by 
sixty feet, was given to the Association to 
be used, not only for religious purposes, 
but also as a reading-room. In 1899 a 
Congressional appropriation of $405 was 
spent to good advantage in furnishing 
the hall. Besides serving as a place for 
the prayer-meeting it now offers to Plebe 
as well as First Classman a comfortable 
reading-room where are accessible the 
current newspapers, magazines, weeklies, 
and religious papers. 

In 1899 Cadet H. E. Mitchell, then 
President of the Association, spent a 
three-days’ leave at Northfield. The re- 
sult was an impetus to the work. In 
1900 the Superintendent allowed three 
men three days at Northfield, the first 
regular delegation ever sent from West 
Point. This last summer the Academy 
had five men at Northfield, three regular 
delegates, and two men who spent a 
week of their furlough there. 

The influence of Northfield is most 
plainly visible in the Bible study. Up to 





igoo there had been no regular dail) 
Bible study carried on among cadets. 
Miss Anna B. Warner, the authoress, has 
for a number of years conducted a Bible 
class in the Chapel after Sunday morning 
service; but for this, there was no daily 
preparation on the part of its members. 
Men said that daily Bible study might be 
a good thing in college where there was 
time for it, but that here such a thing was 
an impossibility. The time a man can 
call his own is scarcely more than enough 
for necessary recreation. Last year, 
however, eight men in the Class of 1903 
got together and determined to try it. It 
required a little sacrifice now and then, 
but they were amply repaid. The aver- 
age attendance was six. They followed 
the “ Studies in the Life of Christ,” by 
Sharman, meeting every Sunday morn- 
ing before Chapel in one of the cadets’ 
rooms. For the coming year there are 
enrolled for Bible study: 4 from 1902, 
13 from 1903, 23 from 1904, and 40 from 
1905. 

The evening prayer-meetings, which 
are held semi-weekly, likewise show 
good interest on the part of the men. 
The average attendafice for the past year 
was fifty-four. The total number of 
cadets at ‘the Academy then was 392. 
These meetings are usually led by a 
cadet. Occasionally, however, an out- 
side speaker addresses the meeting. 
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{mong those tor the past year were: E. 

Jenkins, State College Secretary; F. 
M. Gilbert, Traveling Secretary of the 
Student Volunteer Movement; Harlan 
P. Beach and others. Between the Asso- 
‘iation men and the chaplain, Rev. Her- 
bert Shipman, there is the best of feeling, 
ind his hearty co-operation is greatly ap- 
preciated. 

The difficulties here are great. All the 
time is systematically laid out, and the 
total amount during the day which a 
man can call his own is less than two 
hours. Even this time a man who is low 
in his class is often obliged to devote to 
study. 

Ever since the founding of the Acad 
emy, attendance at divine service on 
Sundays has been compulsory. Of late 
years, although the majority of the men 
ittend Episcopal service at the Cadet 
Chapel, those so desiring may attend the 
Catholic Chapel, while others are allowed 
to attend service of other evangelical 
lenominations in the vicinity. But, even 
with this latitude of choice as to belief, 
‘compulsory attendance at divine service 
breeds in many men an aversion for all 
religious things. The greatest difficulty is 
indifference—due, doubtless, to intense 
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Sut, like 
St. Paul, we must regard difficulties not as 
a discouragement, but as an incentive. 


occupation with other things. 


The field before us is great. Four hun- 
dred and sixty men cannot live as closely 
together as the cadets, especially in camp 
during the summer, almost completely 
isolated from the outside world, without 
coming to know one another more inti- 
mately than the average college com- 
munity. The graduates of the Military 
Academy are to be the officers of the 
United States Army. As such they will 
be scattered to all parts of the globe. 
They will have potent influence over the 
men whom they command. Great, also, 
will be their influence on the inhabitants 
of foreign lands where American troops 
are stationed. In many instances they 
will doubtless be able to greatly help or 
hinder foreign missionaries with whom 
they come in contact. Therefore, we say 
with St. Paul: “ Brethren, we count not 
ourselves to have apprehended; but this 
one thing we do, forgetting those things 
which are behind, and reaching forth 
unto those things which are before, we 
press toward the mark for the prize of 
the high calling of God in Christ Jesus.” 
(Phil. 3:13, 14.) 






ESUS CHRIST came “to seek and 

to save that which was Jost.” 

A lost man is sought if men are 
awakened to the belief that he is lost. 
And he is willing and anxious to be found 
if he knows his own state. An uncertain 
theology based on men’s pleasing the- 
ories, and a subtle and unscriptural 
philosophy, have robbed us of the con- 
viction that souls are lost unless Jesus 
Christ saves. Hence the Church has be- 
come devitalized. Interest in reform has 
taken the place of belief in regeneration. 
When we believe that “by sin death 
came upon all,”’ that “the soul that sin- 
neth it shall die,” that “ God so loved the 
world, that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whomsoever believeth in him 
should not perish,” then we shall hear 
heart-cries of, “ Man lost,” and the for- 
ests and mountains shall re-echo the foot 
step and cry of those who search. 

Ten or fifteen years ago the Christian 
students of this country received a new 
enthusiasm for personal work. Such 
men as Mr. Moody, Henry Drummond, 
H. Clay Trumbull, and Dr. Broadus, not 
only touched Northfield and other cen- 
ters, but scattered sparks throughout the 
university world. Organization began 
to do its work. Literature began to in- 
crease. Much has been and is being 
done. But we have but just begun. The 
start has shown us our weakness. We 
are not trained. We are in a great meas- 
ure failing; for thousands of students, as 
well as hundreds of thousands outside 
university halls, are without any apparent 
interest in Jesus Christ. 

Christianity teaches a marvelous truth 
in John 1:12, “ As many as received him, 
to them gave he power to become.” Power 
to become what? Let Christ answer in 
Mark 1:17, “ I will make you to become 
fishers of men.” By following Jesus 
Christ we shall become soul-winners. 
Have we a passion for souls? Read Ar- 
thur’s “Tongue of Fire,’ Bonar’s 
“Words to the Winners of Souls,” or 


Personal Work for Christ 


By Rev. John Timothy Stone 


Spurgeon’s “Soul-winner.” What power 
moved these men? What sent the tears 
streaming down Robert McCheyne’s face 
as he pleaded with those vast audiences 
before him? These men were burned up 
with a holy desire, a life struggle to save 
men. 

But follow this thought of Christ. 
Were Simon and Andrew changed from 
“fishermen” to “men-fishers”? Acts 
2:37 replies, “ Now when they heard 
this, they were pricked in their heart, and 
said unto Peter and to the rest of the 
apostles, Men and brethren, what shall 
we do?” Not only that, but the forty- 
seventh verse says, “ The Lord added to 
the church daily such as should be 
saved.’ Commanded to stop soul-win- 
ning, they replied (4:20), “ We cannot 
but speak the things which we have seen 
and heard.” Here was dynamic forge. 
\ still more definite instance is seen in 
\cts 8:26 as to Philip, an illustration 
which conclusively shows God's esti- 
mate of personal work, even as compared 
with preaching. While Philip was pro- 
claiming Christ successfully to multi- 
tudes, an angel of the Lord addressed 
him, saying, “ Arise and go toward the 
South to the desert.” The Spirit sent 
him to that Ethiopian eunuch. He found 
him reading Isaiah. He interpreted; 
“He preached to him Christ.” The 
eunuch believed; he was baptized; he 
returned, the first native missionary of 
the Dark Continent. Philip knew the 
Word. He had become a soul-winner in 
the only way men ever can; that is, 
through the mastery of God’s word. 
God’s word makes personal workers 
with positive conviction; “ I know whom 
I have believed”’ men; and “I am not 
ashamed of the gospel” men. Men 
with a positive gospels 

Christ’s taking time to talk to that 
poor Samaritan woman about her soul 
again shows His valuation of personal 
work. Only three short years to work 
and preach, multitudes ready to listen, 
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but He had time to talk with one poor 
lost soul. 

Knowing the need and the value, why 
are we not soul-winners? 2 Timothy 
2:15 will tell us “ We are not approved 
unto God” as students. We as work- 
men must honestly admit that we are 
ashamed of our knowledge of the Word. 
A non-Bible soul-winner has never lived, 
and never will. Diligent study is needed. 
Heart-study as well as head-study. A 
Luther-like kneeling alone before an open 
Bible, with prayer and thought and labor 
blending in heart anguish for true inter- 
pretation. Then impregnable faith will 
ome, and with faith, works; and armed 
with the Holy Spirit’s weapon, the Sword, 
God’s own truth, we shall win men. That 
sword in the hand of the King’s son 
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shall win. It has been thrown aside by 
many a so-called Christian scholar, but 
listen to these words of Edward Rowland 
Sill: 

‘* A Prince’s banner 
Wavered, then staggered backward, hemmed by foes. 
A craven hung along the battle’s edge 
And thought : ‘ Had I a sword of keener steel, 
That blue blade that the King’s son bears—but this 
Blunt thing ’"—he snapt and flung it from his hand, 
And, lowering crept away and left the field. 
Then came the King’s son, wounded, sore bestead, 
And weaponless, and saw the broken sword, 
Hilt buried in the dry and trodden sand, 
And ran and snatched it, and with battle-shout 
Lifted afresh, he hewed his enemy down 
And saved a great cause that heroic day.” 


The Word will teach us tact, which 
does not degrade its definition to policy. 
It will teach us to find men, we will go 
where they are. It will teach us charity, 
we will put ourselves literally in their 
place, as we pray for them. God’s word 
will teach us to begin now. The late 
beloved Dr. Babcock once wrote to a 
young friend in whose ministry he was 
interested, “ Preach as if your every ser- 
mon were your last.” The present is 
ours, the future, God’s. Personal work 
must be present work to be effective. 

Are you to be a personal worker for 
Christ sometime? If so, begin now, 
where you are, to-day, and once experi- 
encing the joy of such service, you will 
never be at peace, save as you grow in 
efficiency and power to lead souls to 
Tesus Christ. 


Oxford University 


By Frank Lenwood, B.A., Mansfield College 


— is no easy task to write about a 

place which you have lived in for 
eight years and have come to love. To 
do so is like nothing so much as to write 
a description of a foster-mother, whose 
faults you must mention, though for you 
they are forgotten in her dignity and 
goodness. For Oxford well deserves to 
be personified; she is such a series of 
contradictions bound into such a charm- 
ing whole, as cannot usually be found 
outside the range of complex and con- 
tradictory human personality, which fact 





may, I hope, be allowed to excuse a cer- 
tain degree of incoherence. 

In the first place, she has her share of 
the most magnificent material in Eng- 
land. Some of that material never goes 
near a university, some of it may be 
found in the other universities—our an- 
cient feud with Cambridge I will not at- 
tempt to settle! But Oxford has such 
a share of the men who will be the gov- 
erning class of the country that she may 
admit equals, but never a superior. Of 
that material a very large proportion has 





passed through the English public 
schools, and that proportion in many 
ways sets the tone for the whole, with 
the result that the esprit de corps, the 
thoroughness, the naturalness, and the 
atmosphere of friendship between boys 
and masters, which characterize the pub- 
lic school, are found no less in the Uni- 
versity. The freshmen come up, boyish, 
athletic, irresponsible, and at the end of 
four years they go—to quote two types 
only—to govern India or to add their 
quota to that peculiar dignity and refine- 
ment which characterize the best men 
among the clergy of the Established 
Church. There is nothing that such a 
body of men might not do. 

Anyone who knows the English pub- 
lic schools will have already guessed the 
depths which lie between the men of the 
last paragraph. The public school makes 
Oxford, and does its best to unmake her. 
The tendency of such a school is to pro- 
duce a certain good uniformity. For 
some men the moral choice by which this 
is effected is magnificent; but for many 
more it has a tendency to cut off orig- 
inality, to repress anything new and un- 
familiar, and to stifle enthusiasm; in 
short, it produces an altogether undue 
sensitiveness to public opinion. That 
series of wooden conventions is trans- 
ferred to Oxford, and many a man who 
would lead a company on a forlorn hope 
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would do anything 
down “the High” with an unpopular 
man, or being guilty of the crime of ex- 
hibiting too much enthusiasm. 

As for the actual system of education, 
there are two classes of degrees, Pass 
and Honour, and there again you have a 
contradiction; for a Pass degree means 
very little, while a good class in 
“Greats” may be one of the best de 
grees in the United Kingdom; yet for 
both the same degree is given. The Pass 
man is sometimes a hard-working stu 
dent, who is not blessed with much quick- 
ness. Far oftener he is a man who might 
do well in Honours, but does not care for 
the trouble, or prefers to give his time to 
athletics. It is the latter class that holds 
most rigidly to the narrow conventions 
of school and thus forms a dead weight, 
handicapping thought and _ progress. 
The Honours man, on the other hand, 
has a chance of the best education which 
can be got. The school—we call ex- 
aminations “ schools ””—which sets the 
tone for the thinking part of the Uni- 
versity is “ Litterae Humaniores” or 
“ Greats”’; and that school contains a 
mixture of ancient,history and philoso- 
phy, which might almost be described as 
the study of life. No examination could 
fit a man so well for the task of leading 
men. The lectures are said by visitors 
to be bad. They are not rhetoric, and 
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they do not propound any startling new 
theories, but it would not be easy to beat 
the best of them for their purpose. It 
must be remembered that the lecture is 
taken in conjunction with the tutorial 
system. In my own college that meant 
that for the last two years we did three 
essays a fortnight and talked each of 
these over for an hour with our tutor for 
that subject. There was no one else pres- 
ent. We could talk as friends interested 
in studying a subject together. There 
was no assumption of superiority—ex- 
cept perhaps on the part of the pupil— 
and we learned more by this personal 
contact than by any amount of eloquent 
lecturing. 
One mistake, however, must be cor- 
rected. Oxford is not a place where 
much work is done. We leave the Scotch 
‘niversities to work their fourteen hours 
a day, and our hardworking men, in their 
busiest terms, do about seven hours. 
lhe man who cares only for books, and 
not for life, is better away; there are bet- 
ter climates, and he would do far more 
vork; but the man who wants an educa- 
n, above all in the way to handle and 
understand men, may get in Oxford dur- 
ing four years a power which ten years 
f ordinary life would scarcely give. We 
eat together at one meal, we have our 
next meal alone in our own rooms, per- 








haps, and the third we have in some other 
college. Breakfast, lunch, tea, and cof- 
fee after dinner give us the chance of en- 
tertaining or being entertained, and all 
the time we are meeting men of whom 
no two are alike.’ Some we know well, 
others we meet for the first time, and af- 
ter every meal men sit awhile and per- 
haps smoke and talk about all things 
under the sun. It means waste of time, 
of course—the amount of time wasted in 
Oxford would baffle the statistician; but 
the men with a purpose in life use these 
opportunities and learn things which no 
books or lectures can teach. 

If only we were not such a restricted 
circle—one cannot but say it—if only we 
had afew more of the poor students from 
the Scotch hills, or some of your Ameri- 
cans, who make their fees by working 
with their hands during the summer; if 
only we were not so delightfully removed 
from the storm of life which rages, in- 
credibly far off, somewhere behind the 
circle of hills which fence us round; if 
———! I sit at my window—t is rain- 
ing now; but it makes no difference. 
These are “her domes and towers and 
palaces,” and it is all that | can do, who 
have seen the needs of a great city, have 
known working people, have heard the 
stories of the heathen’s need since I can 
remember, to realize that these things 
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are not unpleasant visions, but imperious 
acts. Is it to be wondered at if the man 
seen no poverty and knows 
of these things lives in a circle of 
narrow He has been trained to 
handle men, but only men of one class, 
like the man who has attained the utmost 
skill with the foils, but has seen no real 
fighting. What a fighter he would be, 
if he understood men’s need! 

There are many difficulties in the way 
of any religious work. Perhaps the one 
which would most strike an American 
would be the paralyzing effect of our 
religious differences. There are in the 
Church of England alone three classes 
whose extreme members are sharply dif- 
ferentiated, the Low, the High, and the 
Broad. Then there are the various di- 
visions of non-conformists, not hostile to 
one another—or, indeed, to the English 
Church, if it be not asserted that in her 
alone may salvation be found—but each 
with their different polity, upbringing, 
and circles of friendship. Then there are 
the differences of theological tendency 
and religious method. The narrow and 
enthusiastic, the broad and slack, find but 
little common ground from which to 
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commence work. 

The Christian Union, with its organi- 
zation of “ Bible Readings ” 
ferent 


in the dif- 


colleges, daily prayer-meetings, 





Sunday meetings, and missionary meet- 
ings at a common center, grew out of a 
comparatively restricted circle, and so 
far it has only reached that circle. 
of the blame for this—probably the larg- 
er portion—must be borne by those who 
stood by and spoke of a better way, but 
themselves did nothing; but the fact re- 
mains that the methods and phraseology 
of the Union are not those which would 
appeal to the large circle of men who are 
at heart deeply interested in the things 
of ( 70d, still less to the more needy circle 
of men who do not care for any such 
thing. I say “the circle of men who are 
at heart deeply interested in the things of 
God,” for there are many such. A few 
years ago some of them would have been 
rampant agnostics, while another party 
would have found the panacea for socie- 
ty’s need in social reform and University 
Settlements; but now agnosticism is very 
regretful, and social reform, no doubt in 
itself a magnificent remedy, has failed to 
get itself applied to the diseased limbs of 
society, and some higher power must be 
invoked. A superficial view would say 
that these men néw are _ indifferent 
Anyone who knows them a little better 
can see tHat they are waiting for the kin«| 
of leading which shall be to them the 
call of God. Some kinds of leading they 
cannot take, they hold strange views as 
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to the dignity of the individual soul—in 
practice, if not in theory; they are ac- 
quainted more or less nearly with the 
work of biblical and scientific criticism, 
and much of it seems to them to be based 
upon methods which in any other sphere 
they would regard as essential, so that 
the man who would appeal to them must 
not start from a narrower standpoint; 
and, moreover, if they are to come out 
from the ordinary society at some cost, 
they must be sure that the cause of Christ 
is worth the effort, which is just what a 
good deal of English Christianity seems 
at first sight to disprove. But granted 
the leader and they will follow, and Ox- 
ford will see changes such as have not 
been for years. The leader or leaders 
will surely come. This hunger and thirst 
for something constructive, for an ideal 
men may follow, and a Christ whom they 
may understand enough to serve will 
surely be satisfied, and then forces will 
be set moving which at present are pent 
and still. 

For the present, the problem of the 
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Christian Union is how it may adapt 
itself to the various types of thought and 
education; how it may gather within its 
ranks men of different opinions and dif- 
ferent points of view, who are yet agreed 
on the one great service, the absolute 
loyalty of heart and life to the Christ; 
and how, while it carries on present 
work faithfully, it may also prepare for 
the time, not so far away, perhaps, 
as many think, when the call of God 
shall ring so clearly that none may escape 
hearing. 

Men have well called this old city the 
“City of Dreams.” Too often the 
dreams have been the sweet delusions in 
which we forget the stern, true things 
of life, or at best barren meditations on 
a splendid past; but a day may come in 
which men may learn to think, not of 
what was, but of what may be, and to 
look forward into the future with the 
mind of Christ. Then Oxford will once 
more deserve to be called the “ City of 
Dreams.” [But these dreams will have 
results. 


The Situation in Japan 


by J. H. DeForest 


APAN has become one of the world 
powers. Her army and navy rank 
with those of the greatest nations. 

Her government, laws, and education 
have become very much like ours in that 
the government is constitutionally rep- 
resentative, the laws are impartial, and 
education is universal. Japan’s recent 
hearty co-operation with the allied 
troops of the West in China is one of the 
wonders of the opening century. Her 
timely aid saved the legations. Her atti- 
tude in this sad Chinese affair is like that 
of the United States and England—a de- 
sire to assist rather than to punish. 
There is a kind of triple alliance of pur- 
pose between these three nations to give 
China the best possible encouragement 
in coming out of fatal conservatism into 
modern civilization. 

Relations with the United States are 

exceptionally pleasant. At least, the 
erection of the Perry Monument this 
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summer to commemorate the landing of 
the Commodore furnished an occasion 
for a most generous recognition of the 
services America rendered in the open- 
ing of Japan and in all the steps that have 
resulted in her becoming a world power. 
The tragic death of our beloved Presi- 
dent McKinley offered another occasion 
for expressing the warm sympathy of the 
nation. It may not be out of place to say 
that the Governor of this province and 
the Mayor of Sendai called on some of 
the missionaries to offer their condo- 
lences, and a large hall was filled with 
officials and prominent gentlemen and 
ladies when the twenty-five citizens of 
the United States residing in this city 
held a memorial service. 

Everybody knows that there are no 
longer any diplomatic difficulties in the 
way of international intercourse. Japan 
has splendidly won equal rights and re- 
sponsibilities with the nations of the 
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West. Yet there are some very solid 
hindrances to what may be called social 
intercourse. 

One is the language. It is the worst 
language on earth for us outsiders. No 
foreigner attempts to learn it unless 
“he’s got to.” Not one in a hundred 
who make the attempt is successful in 
fairly mastering both the spoken and 
written branches. The foreign settle- 
ments, like Yokohama, Kobe, and Naga- 
saki, do business mainly through Japan- 
ese interpreters. Missionaries are al- 
most the only ones who spend years in 
language study, and many of them are 
excellent speakers. The Japanese are 
most eager students of Western lan- 
guages, especially of English. Sociai 
intercourse is therefore limited. It is 
slowly increasing, but it cannot become 
very extensive until the language has 
become radically reformed and our al- 
phabet adopted. This is recognized as 
one of the great problems that confront 
Japan, and societies are springing up 
everywhere whose object is to unify the 
spoken and written languages, and to re- 
duce the Chinese ideographs to the small- 
est number possible. 

Another difficulty is the inability of a 
foreigner to buy and own land. Japan 
very wisely in the early days withheld 
from foreigners the right to acquire 
property in land outside the narrow lim- 
its of the old treaty concessions. Now 
under the new treaties we can freely rent 
land for even ninety-nine years, but can- 
not be the actual owner. Hence foreign- 
ers are not over anxious to form partner- 
ships with Japanese and invest capital 
here. Public opinion, however, is grow- 
ing rapidly in favor of permitting foreign 
ownership in real estate, and it is quite 
possible that this restriction will be 
abolished at the next Diet. 

The lack of commercial morality is no 
small hindrance to friendly intercourse. 
For some years there has been loud com- 
plaint on the part of foreign business 
houses of the failure of Japanese to fulfill 
their contracts. This has become known 
abroad and has greatly damaged confi- 
dence in the merchants. But there is a 
high moral feeling that finds expression 
in the ablest journals and in addresses 


of public-spirited men against these re- 
peated frauds. The Sun says: “ Much 
as we desire to introduce foreign capital, 
we can see no inducement under these 
circumstances that would lead foreign 
capitalists to invest their money in our 
industries. ‘The material loss is certainly 
great, but the moral degradation result- 
ing is greater by far.” 

This brings us to the question of mor 
als. Social intercourse is at bottom a 
moral problem. Until the moral stand 
ards of nations are similar, there can be 
only superficial and diplomatic relations. 
The question of ethics is engaging in- 
creasing attention, especially on the part 
of teachers. Ethical societies exist in 
various cities and towns, and the words 
of earnest moralists form perhaps the 
most widely read literature of the 
thoughtful people of Japan. This is one 
of the best signs of the times. The Japa- 
nese are essentially a moral people, and, 
though society shows many a corrupt 
spot, the heart of the nation is toward 
righteousness. Hence Christian ethics 
have won wide attention and are a formia- 
tive power in the new thought of the na- 
tion. 

The last point that I will refer to is a 
delicate one, and | will only briefly touch 
upon it. It is the position of woman. 
The women of Japan have many noble 
qualities, and everyone who really knows 
them cannot but admire their patience, 
gentleness, and self-effacing spirit. But 
the homes of Japan stand on a different 
basis from that of Western homes. The 
family life is the great thing here and 
the status of the individuals of the family 
is not emphasized as it is with us. But 
every year sees a higher standard oj 
family morality and an increasing dis 
like of those customs that militate against 
the purity of the home. A wave of en- 
thusiastic opposition to brothels went 
over the country last year, and it cannot 
fail to be of lasting benefit to the moral 
thinking of Japan. , 

Is Christianity gaining ground here? 
Some superficial native writers affirm 
that it is a big failure, but we mission- 
aries smile at that talk. It seems to me 
that, judged by the effects on the moral 
and religious thought of the nation, 
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Christianity has had no greater success 
anywhere in so brief a time. And now 
there is a new and aggressive evangeliza- 
tion of the cities and towns going on, 
that has within six months brought by 
name over 10,000 inquirers and Bible 
students into direct contact with the 
various churches. It is safe to say that 
there will be two or three times as many 
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baptisms this year as in previous years. 
The beauty of it is that the churches and 
missionaries of every denomination are 
united in this work as never before. 
Those who would like an exhaustive ac- 
count of the present status of Christian- 
ity here should read the records of the 
missionary conference held in Tokyo last 
fall. 


A Message to Christians 
By Rev. Chauncey Goodrich, D.D., China 


First General Secretary of the Yale University Association 


oe reasons why we should seek to 
save China, are the following: 

(1) Christ’s Command.—The parting 
command of our Lord should be speedily 
executed by a militant Church. And a 
quarter of the world are here. It need 
hardly be written that one ordained mis- 
sionary to nearly a half a million heathen 
is hopelessly inadequate to the task. (2) 
China’s Need.—How pathetic is her con- 
dition at this hour, her capital in ruins, 
her sovereign fled to a distant province, 
while demons are let loose in great dis- 
tricts. From out the midst of this trag- 
edy we seem to hear an undertone of 
wailing, like that which drew Jesus out 
of heaven. (3) Our Debt to China.—Of 
our debts for wrongs done to China we 
will mention one, the introduction of 
opium, a debt impossible to express in 
terms of money values. Gold cannot be 
set Over against souls. And how many 
souls have been wrecked by opium, (4) 
Selif - preservation. —If China remain 
heathen, she will be a menace to the Oc- 
cident. But when once she is regen- 
erated, the coming of some of the Chi- 
nese to our shores will not wreck our 
homes and our Christian institutions. 
(5) Prophecy.—There are glorious prom- 
ises for the world, with one bright star 
of promise specially for China. But 
promises are never self-fulfilling. They 
lie on paper for centuries—millenniums 
it may be—as lifeless as seeds buried with 
the mummies in the catacombs. But 
they burst into life when men spring into 
effort. Here is a promise buried up in 
the middle of our Bibles, whose fulfill- 


ment will set the heavens singing and the 
earth laughing. And we are responsible 
for its fulfillment. (6) China’s place in 
the future of the world. 

Some methods by which the Church 
may help to carry on the great work of 
missions may also be stated. 

(1) By writing.—Missions should have 
a constant and welcome place in papers 
and periodicals, in articles which should 
be fresh, interesting, and inspiring. (2) 

3y teaching.—Here is a great work, 
much of it to be done in quiet ways by 
parents, teachers, preachers, and others. 
The fresh soil of young minds is the place 
to drop seeds of missionary thought. 
Eternity alone will reveal what the har- 
vest will be. (3) By organizing.—Let us 
learn the lesson in missionary work as 
we have learned it in business life. The 
missionary Church should be the great- 
est syndicate in the world. (4) By com- 
ing.—The number who respond to the 
call of the Master with a “ Here am I, 
send me,” must be multiplied many fold. 
(5) By giving.—We must give royally, 
give out of “baptized pocket-books,” 
give with abounding joy, live to give, 
earn money to give, save to give, our 
hearts always going out with our money. 
(6) By praying.—It is by praying that the 
heavens are still opened. What gladness, 
and strength, and victory will be ours, 
when each missionary has hundreds of 
persons who make daily and loving men- 
tion of us and of our work at the throne of 
grace. (7) By loving.—Love is the su- 
preme word, the crown and glory of all 
our gifts. We must imitate the Great 
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Lover. Icebergs will never thaw out the 
Arctic Zone. There must come some 
warm breath from near the world’s heart. 
It is love that will make the new harmony 
in China. Let us not hesitate to break 
our alabaster boxes and lavishly pour out 
their riches. The aroma of the precious 
nard we seem to throw away will by and 
by fill this land and fill the world with its 
sweetness. 

A Forward Glance into the New Time. 
—We seemed to dream. It was the last 
day of this great century, and we were 
again gathered in this metropolitan city 
to celebrate its praises. The orator of 
the day told us how female infanticide 
and lily feet and polygamy and house- 
hold slavery and opium taking had long 
since passed away; how the gospel had 
won glorious triumphs; and how China 
came to stand at last a queen among the 
royal nations of the world. Listen to his 
closing words. He said, “ The greatest 
discovery of all the ages, it remained for 
this century to make—shall I say it was 
found in an old book, in which are con- 
tained ‘the cathedrals of thought and of 
faith,’ and which has become the classic 
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and rule of our time ?—a discovery of the 
worth and dignity of man. Hitherto 
there had been diligent search in the bot- 
tom of the ocean for pearls. Suddenly 
there began to be a great enthusiasm in 
the search of pearls in men. Men went 
everywhither, often risking their lives, in 
search of them. They worked among the 
unpolished and ignorant and degraded, 
as they had once worked upon some 
rough stone, cutting and polishing the 
crystal within it. With what enthusiasm 
of delight they watched the soul as it be- 
gan to shine. And now the world is 
everywhere brilliant with jewels such as 
no Kohinoor could ever match, jewels 
which have in them the marvelous power 
of gaining a higher luster as the years go 
by, and that shall shine with a celestial 
splendor in the city of God.” 

Oh! blessed men and women that set 
themselves to do the work for which the 
ages were waiting. And blessed are we 
that have lived in this glad century. 
What shall the coming century be but the 
fulfillment of the Apocalyptic vision, the 
coming down of the new Jerusalem out 
of heaven! 


Students in Arabic-Speaking Bible Lands 


By Rev. Douglas M. Thornton, Cairo, Egypt * 


AM obliged to limit what I am going 

to say to Arabic-speaking lands 
because I know nothing about the stu- 
dents of Asia Minor. But with the ex- 
ception of St. Paul’s Institute at Tarsus 
and the American school in Smyrna, I 
am not aware of any other Protestant 
Christian institutions there; besides, they 
are outside my subject, as Arabic is not 
the spoken language of those parts. 
Nor can I speak with any authority upon 
the student-field in North African States, 
except that there also the number of stu- 
dents who are natives of the country is 
lamentably small. There is no Protestant 
missionary society whatever that has any 
pupils in its schools advanced enough to 
be called students. It amounts, there- 
fore, to this, that outside Egypt and Syria 
there are practically no Arabic-speaking 


students to be found, except a few who 
are studying in Europe and America. 
Christian Students —What, then, are 
the Christian institutions? First. come 
the two university colleges in Beirut; the 
former being the admirable Syrian Prot- 
estant College, with over 500 undergrad- 
uates and preparatory students; the lat- 
ter being the Roman Catholic college of 
St. Joseph. To both of these are at- 
tached very influential presses for edu- 
cational and religious books. There are 
also theological classes attached, the 
American Presbyterian class being held 
up in the hills behind the town. The stu- 
dents of the Protéstant college come 
from a very wide range of country. I 
found thére that students had arrived 
from the Greek islands in the North, 
from the Persian Gulf in the East, and 


* Published also’in the Church Missionary Intelligencer. 
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from Asyut in the South. If any college, 
therefore, needs our prayers it is that 
one. It was a great privilege to find 
among the teaching staff men who had 
been connected with the Student Volun- 
teer Movement in America, and some 
whom I had met at Cleveland in 1898. 

Then we come to Palestine, and find 
the Church Missionary Society’s Train- 
ing Institution at Jerusalem, which has 
about twenty lads there at a time, who 
reach the same standard as high-schools, 
but also gain a very fair training in fun- 
damental Christian truths, and the dif- 
ferences between Protestant teaching 
and traditional beliefs. All of these lads 
go out to be teachers and workers in 
Palestine, and some are eventually or- 
dained. Jerusalem is also the center of 
a very important Roman Catholic schoo! 
of theology, and very interesting it is to 
come across some priests who have been 
trained there. I met one who came all 
the way from Toronto, and he was just 
about to finish up at Rome. His logic 
was that of the scholastics, however, and 
very out of date. 

In Egypt there is no college proper, 
but there are seven Christian institutions 
that may be ranked as high-schools. 
Four of these, namely, the Coptic, the 
Jesuit, the Christian Brothers, and the 
Anglican, are placed in Cairo; two more 
Roman Catholic institutions are found in 
Alexandria; and last, but most influential 
of all upon Egypt and the Egyptians, the 
American United Presbyterian College 
in Asyut. The Anglican, in connection 
with the “ Jerusalem and East Mission,” 
is quite a small school at present, though 
it has recently secured an excellent situa- 
tion. None of the other institutions se- 
cure many Moslem pupils, except the 
Coptic school, which, out of 800 pupils, 
has no less than 200 Moslems. But the 
reason why the Copts get as many Mos- 
lems as they do is solely because they 
have no religious teaching, not even an 
opening or a closing prayer. This is 
relegated to the primitive theological 
classes of the lads who are to become 
“married priests” very shortly. The 


Asyut college is the center of the great 
work of the American United Presby- 
terians in Egypt. 


From it go forth all 





their teachers of nearly 200 primary 
schools. And as over 3,000 Moslem 
pupils, out of nearly 15,000 boys and 
girls, are to be found in these primary 
schools—which extend from Alexandria, 
Rosetta, and Port Said as far as Assuan 
—this collége exerts a very wide influ- 
ence. Since the battle of Omdurman the 
demand for English has more than doub- 
led that for French-speaking clerks, and 
wages have risen, so that temptations 
just now are very great. But, thank 
God, not only are there over 300 male 
and female teachers, but over thirty pas- 
tors and seventeen licentiates, now in the 
Evangelical Church, and about ten theo- 
logical students always studying here in 
Cairo for the ministry. Among them are 
some notable and very able men, includ- 
ing a Moslem convert, who feels that he 
has a message to Moslem students. 

I have not in the above list mentioned 
any of the Greek schools, but before pass- 
ing on to non-Christian education I must 
not forget to tell you of the great revival 
that is taking place in the Greek Church 
in this matter. It is said that Russia is 
spending no less than $300,000 every 
year in Syria and Palestine on education 
alone. This is a factor which has a bear- 
ing on all mission work in the Levant; 
because if Russia draws away all the 
Greek Christian children from Protest- 
ant schools, nearly every school in the 
Turkish dominions will find it difficult to 
remain open. There are some lapsed 
schools of this kind which were started 
by the Irish Presbyterian Mission around 
Damascus years ago. 

Government Students.—A great revival 
has recently taken place in education in 
Egypt owing to the action of Govern- 
ment, and there are now to be found no 
less than five colleges in and around 
Cairo for law, medical, training, technical, 
and agricultural students, with numbers 
varying from fifty to 100 in each. There 
are also attached to the two Cairo high- 
schools a small training college for Eng- 
lish-speaking teachers in the one, and a 
polytechnic in the other. But if we add 
to these the high-school on the promon- 
tory of Ras-et-tin, in Alexandria, and a 
few of the pupils in the two girls’ schools 
in Cairo, we have all that is so far being 
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done for secondary education by Gov- 
ernment. But these do not as yet equal 
the number of those who are to be found 
in the American college and boarding- 
schools for girls. The numbers, how- 
ever, of genuine undergraduates do not 
exceed 350 men, though some of the 350 
technical students should possibly be 
added to that number. 

Moslem Students.—Last of all we come 
to Moslem students, who form by far the 
largest proportion of the whole number. 
Where are they to be found? Not asa 
rule in colleges and institutions as we un- 
derstand them. All over the Moslem 
world are pupils gathered round some 
leading sheikh, as the famous Fathu’llah 
at Mecca, who taught philosophy, and 
now the great Senusi of the Sahara Des- 
ert. Nobody knows how many of them 
there are, and few of them have more 
than a limited influence. But there are 
two ancient institutions which still retain 
some of their former international influ- 
ence. The one is the school of Moslem 
theology at Damascus, and the other, Al 
Azhar, here in Cairo. 
more impressed with the religious power 
of Islam than when I visited the school 
in the mosque of Ommayade at Damas- 
cus. The interest of the place is doubled 
by the fact that this mosque was once a 
Christian church dedicated to John the 
Baptist, and they still show you his tomb 
within the precincts. This mosque is un- 
dergoing repairs, and Christian masons 
are being employed upon it. It has had 
the nave renewed and carpeted with hun- 
dreds of Persian and other rugs, “ all paid 
for by the people,” so the sheikh told me 
who showed me round. Open Christian 


Advance Steps in the Student 
By 


HE early weeks of this academic 
year have shown a_ marked 
growth in the Intercollegiate Young 
Men’s Christian Associations of New 
York City. While the attendance of the 
Bible classes this year has been so far 
about the same as in former years, the 
number of classes has been increased 
from four to nine. These classes are led 
by students using outlines for daily de- 
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work among Moslems in Damascus is 
absolutely forbidden, and only prayer 
can open the door. 

The other, and probably the greatest, 
educational influence in the Moslem 
world is “ Al Azhar” University here in 
Cairo. I think that the religious influ- 
ence of the place is fast waning, even 
though the numbers still keep very large. 
There are about 2,000 pupils who might 
be called undergraduates, and 6,000 or 
more who range from the ages of twelve 
to eighteen. The remaining 8,000 or so 
are merely boys, most of whom are in 
the preparatory schools round Cairo, 
taught by accredited she-yukh. It is a 
mistake to say that most of these go out 
as missionaries. There are about 1,500 
who come from countries other than 
Egypt. But most of these are sons of 
wealthy men, who look upon the Azhar 
as the best place for their sons’ educa- 
tion. 

What, in a word, is the result of 
this education? The divorcement of 
memory altogether from reason and in- 
tellect. The development of a personal- 
ity which is useless for any other occu- 
pation than that of teaching Arabic 
phonetics, grammar, and the Koran. 
The closing of the mind to all honest in- 
quiry, all modern ideas and truth, outside 
the Koran and the Arabic language. In 
spite of this, however, there is now a 
growing demand on the part of the 
pupils themselves for a knowledge of 
English, and as this cannot be given 
within the precincts of the mosque, it 
may be our opportunity to give what they 
need. Will you unite in praying that 
here, too, the way may open? 


Associations of New York City 


\rthur B. Williams, Jr. 


votional study. At the Cornell Medical 
College a second course of Bible study 
has been introduced, with the prospect 
that a third will be needed. There is 
every evidence that the Associations will 
continue to expand the plans for Bible 
study until there shall be not a few, but 
many, classes in each section of the city. 

There has been also a decided growth 
in missionary interest. In former years 
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there has been but little regularly or- 
ganized mission study. ‘This year there 
will be three additional classes, all or- 
ganized in medical schools. 

A chief factor in the life and influence 
of the Intercollegiate Movement has 
been the Students’ Club at 129 Lexing- 
ton Avenue. This club-house accommo- 
dates about twenty men with rooms. 
rhere is a dining-room in the basement, 
which accommodates not only the twen- 
ty who stay permanently in the build- 
ing, but forty others who come in for 
meals. The club-house is located near 
the Cornell Medical School, the Univer- 
sity and Bellevue Hospital Medical Col- 
lege, the College of the City of New 
York, the Post-graduate Medical Col- 
lege, and the New York Dental College. 
Nearly all who use the club-house for 
rooms or for meals are medical students. 
Student waiters areemployed. The walls 
of the dining-room are decorated with 
college flags presented by men who have 
eaten at the club-house in former years. 
\ student manager was engaged last year 
to administer the affairs of the club. 
Such success has attended this effort that 
nother club-house has been opened in 
another section of the city to accommo- 
date the students of the College of Physi- 
ians and Surgeons, the Art Students’ 
League, and the College of Pharmacy. 
The building is located at 328 West 
lifty-sixth Street, near the West Side 
Branch of the Young Men’s Christian 
\ssociation. It will accommodate sev- 
enteen men for rooms and thirty-five 
men in the eating club. The General 
Secretary of the Columbia University As- 
sociation has a room at the new club- 
house. Expenses of this club-house will 
be borne by money coming from room 
rent and the eating club. The equipment 
for the building was purchased by money 
obtained from interested’ friends, stu- 
dents, and professional and business men. 
New furniture and other means of equip- 
ment, costing $2,500, have been put in. 
Chis building includes not only sleeping- 
rooms for the men, but parlors, reading- 
room, a game-room, and other facilities 
‘or students who may reside in that sec- 
tion. 
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The Columbia University Association 
will soon conduct its work in Earle Hall, 
the new building, costing over $100,000, 
which was given by Mr. William E. 
Dodge, of New York City. The building 
is constructed of gray stone, and is lo- 
cated on a site which overlooks the Hud- 
son River. It is the purpose of the donor 
that this building should become the 
center of the religious life of the entire 
University. It is controlled by the 
Young Men’s Christian Association of 
the City of New York. An Advisory 
Committee has been formed, of which 
Dr. James H. Canfield, the University 
Librarian, is Chairman. Other members 
of this committee are Cleveland H. 
Dodge, President of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of the City of New 
York; William H. Sage, W. Fellowes 
Morgan, and ex-President Seth Low. 
For the first time a General Secretary 
will devote his full time to the work. 
J. C.. McCracken, M.D., University 
of Pennsylvania, 1go1, has been elected 
to fill this office. He will serve also as 
Secretary of Earle Hall, with direct rela- 
tion to every student religious organiza- 
tion in the college. A complete registra- 
tion of the students of the University has 
been secured. The service usually ren- 
dered by the University through the em- 
ployment bureau and the boarding-house 
list has been transferred to the Associa- 
tion. There is every evidence that a new 
era of work has been entered upon by the 
Columbia Association. 

Mr. Gilbert A. Beaver, a graduate of 
Pennsylvania State College, is the new 
Secretary of the Intercollegiate Depart- 
ment. Mr. Beaver comes to the office 
with a unique Association experience, 
having served as the first College Secre- 
tary of the State of Pennsylvania for sev- 
eral years. From that field he was called 
to be an International Student Secretary 
for Canada and the East, and later served 
as special Secretary for professional 
schools. After a period of rest, Mr. 
Beaver comes to New York to undertake 
this new work. Mr. J. Merle Davis, Ober- 
lin College, 1900, has been elected Asso- 
ciate Intercollegiate Secretary to assist 
Mr. Beaver. 








Two Local Training Conferences 


Harvard University 
By W. R. Bowie, Harvard, ‘04 
HE Harvard Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association held a confer- 
ence in Phillips Brooks House, Cam- 
bridge, from September 18 to September 
22. Steadily, from year to year, the As- 
sociation has been widening the sphere 
of its work and influence; the possibili- 
ties within its grasp this year are greater 
than they have been before, and the men 
at the head of the Association realized 
their corresponding responsibility of 
utilizing them. The men most interested 
in the Christian Association came back 
to Cambridge to hold before the activi- 
ties and pleasures of the college year be- 
gan again, a “council of war” for the 
Christian work. There came, too, Henry 
Wright of Yale, Joe McCracken of 
Pennsylvania, Roy Clark of Brown, 
Boyd Edwards of Williams, and Brewer 
Eddy of Yale, bringing to the Harvard 
problems the same earnest interest they 
have shown in those of their own col- 
leges. 

Edward C. Carter, Harvard, 1900, the 
General Secretary of the Harvard Asso- 
ciation, opened the first meeting on 
Wednesday night, September 18, with an 
outline of the “ Problems for the Aca- 
demic Year 1901-1902”; Henry Wright, 
Yale, 1898, and Mr. S. M. Sayford fol- 
lowed him, with addresses on the “ Field 
of the College Association” and on 
“Personal Work.” The morning meet- 
ing on Thursday was taken up with a 
discussion of the methods of college 
Bible study; at eleven the men attended 
a memorial service for President McKin- 
ley, held in Appleton Chapel. At the 
evening meeting the “ Duties of the Uni- 
versity to the Preparatory Schools ” were 
discussed, and Boyd Edwards, Williams, 
1900, spoke on the “Influence of the 
University Graduate as a Citizen.” 
‘City Missions,” “ The Need of Greater 
Social Fellowship in Our Work,” “ Work 
for New Students and Personal Work,” 
and “ The Relation of the Association to 
the World-wide Spread of the Teachings 


of Christ ” were the subjects taken up at 
the morning and evening meetings on 
Friday. “ Religious Meetings ” was the 
principal topic discussed on Saturday. 
On Sunday, the last day of the confer- 
ence, the men attended service at the St. 
John’s Episcopal Church; prayer was 
held in Phillips Brooks House at noon, 
and at eight o’clock the closing service 
was held, led by Richards, 1900, and 
Shaw, 1901, of Harvard. 

Throughout the conference ran the 
Harvard spirit in religious things—the 
spirit of quiet sincerity. The men were 
back in Cambridge to “ come up to the 
help of the Lord ” before the day of bat- 
tle, and they returned with earnestness 
and steady enthusiasm. The conference 
gave a fresh spiritual impulse to the As- 
sociation, and its influence is quietly 
spreading over the college. No great 
upheaval of undergraduate sentiment in 
favor of Christian things was expected or 
has occurred, but here and there, in dif- 
ferent corners of the university life, the 
influence of the Association is touching 
men who before were unconscious of its 
presence. The university has shown it- 
self responsive to spiritual calls—has 
shown that beneath the surface of Har- 
vard undergraduate life the well-springs 
of spiritual sincerity are deep and true. 


Philadelphia Professional Colleges 
By Howard S. Anders, A.M., M.D. 


Chairman Committee of Management, 
Intercollegiate Department 


BRIEF exposition of the title itself 
would seem to be fundamental to 

what is here said. The colleges repre- 
sented comprise all those outside of the 
allied professional departments of the 
University of Pennsylvania and are as 
follows: the Jefferson Medical, Medico- 
Chirurgical, Hahnémann Medical, Penn- 
sylvania Dental, Philadelphia Dental, 
and the"College of Pharmacy, the matric- 
ulates in which number altogether nearly 
2,500 students. Again, this is distinc- 
tively the first conference, composed of 
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Christian students in these institutions 
exclusively, that has ever been held at 
Philadelphia. In all there were sixty dif- 
ferent men present. 

Originally, it was decided to hold the 
conference for four days in the last week 
of September, at Dwight Farms, the 
beautiful summer grounds of the general 
Young Men’s Christian Association. 
Owing to some defect in the local water 
supply, it became necessary to call the 
conference in the Central Association 
building, at Fifteenth and Chestnut 
Streets, for two evenings instead. We 
were much indebted to the ready and en- 
ergetic grasp and organizing ability of 
our new secretary, Mr. Carl C. Rutledge, 
of Ohio. 

The program of Thursday evening, 
October 3, began with a short praise 
service, followed by the leading address, 
“ Christian Ethics in College Life,” by 
B. L. Whitman, D.D., Pastor of the Fifth 
Baptist Church, formerly President of 
Columbian University, Washington, D. 
C. It was a masterly, powerful, and 
steady deliverance. Mr. W. J. Miller, 
State College Secretary, and Mr. A. B. 


Williams, Jr., International Secretary 
for Canada and the East, then led open 
conferences on “ Work for New Stu- 
dents ” and “ Membership,” with mani- 
fest interest on the part of the college 
Association workers. In the absence of 
General Secretary Douglas, the new Sec- 
retary of the Central Branch, Mr. Her- 
bert K. Caskey, gave a brief talk on “* The 
Relation of the Association to the 
Church.” 

The next evening Rev. Floyd W. 
Tomkins, D.D., made an inspiring plea 
for a symmetrical, manly “ Growth in the 
Christian Life.’ Two important and very 
practical topics for discussion were then 
introduced by a strong and sensible ad- 


dress on “ Bible Study as a Means of 
Personal Spiritual Growth,” by Rev. 


Herbert E. Foss, D.D., Arch Street 
Methodist Church. The topics were the 
“Bible Study Department” and “ Re- 
ligious Meetings,” and were conducted 
by Messrs. Williams and Miller. The 
climax of the conference was attained in 
the inspiring appeal by Rev. Dr. F. W. 
Farr to the students for consecration to 
the work of missions. 
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The Fourth Quadrennial Convention 
i the Student Volunteer Movement will 
be held in Toronto, Canada, February 26 
to March 2, 1902. 


The Student Conference of the Pacific 
Coast will be held at Pacific Grove, Cal., 
December 27, 1901, to January 5, rgo2. 


The Berea College Association, at 
Berea, Ky., has four Bible classes and two 
mission study classes. 


Ninety-three per cent. of the men at 
Erskine College, Due West, S. C., are 
members of the Association. 


The Highland Park Normal College, 
at Des Moines, Iowa, has elected Mr. H. 
lee Adams as its General Secretary. 


The Bible classes at Southwestern 
Kansas College, Winfield, Kan., have en- 
rolled one-half the men in the college. 





On the occasion of the first religious 
meeting at Dixon Normal School, Dix- 


on, Ill., five men entered the Christian 
life. 


The Association at Knox College has 
leased a new Association house, which 
offers larger and better facilities for its 
work, 


As a result of a Bible-study rally at 
Kentucky Military Institute, one-third of 
the student body enrolled in Bible-study 
classes. 

The Bible-study rally at Purdue Uni- 
versity resulted in an enrolment of sixty 
men. Fifteen have been enrolled in mis- 
sion study. 





At the University of Missouri seventy 
men are enrolled in Bible classes. Sev- 
eral accepted Christ at the first meeting 
of the Association. 

















































rhe University of Minnesota Associa- 
tion is conducting a series of Saturday 
night musicales. The first one was held 
on October 12. 


Fifty applications for membership 
were received by the Association at 
Northwestern Academy, Evanston, IIL, 
during the first week of the term. 

Forty-seven men have been enlisted in 
Bible study at Allegheny College. Dur- 
ing the past summer seven students were 
engaged in missionary campaign work. 

Thirty men have joined Bible classes 
at Wyoming Seminary, Kingston, Pa. 
The canvass for membership has resulted 
in an enrolment of seventy new members. 

Twelve men accepted Christ at the first 
meeting of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. W. C. Pickersgill has re- 
signed his office as General Secretary of 
this Association. 


The Haskell Indian Institute Associa- 
tion has employed a student from the 
University of Kansas to devote one-third 
of his time as General Secretary of the 
Indian Association. 


At Ewing College, Ewing, IIl., the As- 
sociation has been organized for three 
months. At a recent meeting seventeen 
men Out of a total membership of twenty 
enrolled in Bible classes. 

The initial Bible-study enrolment at 
Grand Prairie Seminary, Onarga, IIL, 
exceeded the total enrolment of last 
vear. Two men accepted Christ at the 
first meeting of the Association. 

At the first meeting held by the Asso- 
ciation at the University of South Da- 
kota two men accepted Christ. Four 
Bible classes and two mission-study 
classes have been organized. 





Mr. George W. Leavitt, Beloit Col- 
lege, 98, Traveling Secretary of the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement for 1900-1901 
among the colleges of the West, is at 
Hartford Theological Seminary. 
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Miss Sophia Bb. Lyon, University of 
Wooster, ’97, who served for two years 
as one of the Traveling Secretaries of the 
Student Volunteer Movement, will spend 
the year at the University of Chicago. 

A lecture course involving an expense 
of $1,000 has been arranged by the Hei- 
delberg University Association at Tiffin, 
©. Enough tickets have been sold al- 
ready to guarantee financial success. 

Mr. C. K. Roys, Traveling Secretary 
of the Student Volunteer Movement for 
medical colleges last year, will complete 
his medical course in 1902 at the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons of Columbia 
University. 


The Association at lowa College, Grin- 
nell, inaugurated the employment bureau 
this year. One of the six men for whom 
work was found during the opening week 
publicly accepted Jesus Christ at the de- 
cision meeting. 

‘ 

The missionary rally held at De Pauw 
University, Greencastle, Ind., resulted in 
pledges to the amount of $60, to be ap- 
plied toward the support of V. W. Helm, 
Foreign Secretary of the International 
Committee in Japan. 


A mission-study class of 185 members 
has been organized this year at Hiram 
College, Hiram, O. A few sessions are 
devoted to lectures by the professor, who 
leads it, but most of the class sessions are 
devoted to recitation. 





Davidson College, N. C., has one 
Bible class for the promotion of persona! 
work, six Bible classes for systematic 
study of the Bible, with an enrolment of 
fifty,and one mission-study class, with an 
enrolment of thirty. 


The Bible-study’ campaign at Dickin 
son College has enlisted forty-nine men 
in Bible classes. The mission-study 
class has twenty-six members. For the 
training of the leaders of Bible classes, a 
normal training class has been formed. 
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Seven men were reached and definitely 
committed to the Christian life in the first 
public meeting at the University of In- 
diana. The attendance at this meeting 
was fifty per cent. greater than at the 
similar meeting in any preceding year. 


Mr. Charles H. Fahs, Northwestern 
University, ‘98, and Drew Theological 
Seminary, ’o1, for three years the Man- 
aging Editor of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN, 
has become a member of the editorial 
staff of the Northwestern Christian Advo- 
cate, of Chicago. 

lowa State College, at Ames, had 100 
ireshmen enrolled for Bible study Oc- 
tober 1. Three men decided to follow 
Christ at the opening meeting of the year. 
Definite steps are being taken to secure 
a building for the Association to cost not 
less than $25,000. 


‘“ Studies in the Life of Christ,” by H. 
B. Sharman, has been adopted by St. 
Paul’s College, St. Paul Park, Minn., as 
a curriculum study. One class will be 
taught by a-student and another by a 
professor. Every man in the institution 
will be engaged in study. 

The decision meeting at the Univer- 
sity of lowa was attended by 225 men, 
taxing the hall to its utmost capacity. 
Four men yielded their lives to Jesus 
as their Savior and Lord. The recep- 
tion given jointly by the two Associa- 
tions was attended by 700 students. 


Each of the seven colleges in Colo- 
rado was represented at the Colorado 
state Convention held in Cafion City, 
October 4-6. The Agricultural College 
sent five men from Ft. Collins, more than 
200 miles distant. The School of Mines, 
at Golden, sent seven men almost an 
equal distance. 


A student house has been opened by 
the University of Buffalo Association. 
There are accommodations for eighteen 
men in the house, which is located within 
two blocks of the University. Sixty meu 
were present at the reception held early 
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in October. A Secretary is employed for 
part of his time. 


W. J]. Parker, for four years the Inter- 
collegiate Secretary of Chicago, has been 
called to the secretaryship of the Asso- 
ciation at the University of Chicago. 
Mr. Varker will give the larger portion 
of his time to the University field, retain- 
ing his relation to the professional 
schools as Department Secretary. 





One-fourth -of the entering class at 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute have 
been secured as members of the Associa- 
tion. This is ten per cent. larger than 
the record of any preceding year. An 
additional Bible class has been organized. 
A new room fitted up last year at an ex- 
pense of $250 has been occupied. 


The Association at Indiana University 
has secured pledges amounting to $130 
to be applied to support of a foreign rep- 
resentative. Fifteen men have enrolled 
in a mission-study class. The initial en- 
rolment in the Bible classes was seventy- 
five. There were seven conversions at 
the first meeting of the Association. 

During a recent visit by H. M. Mcll- 
hany, Jr., to Nashville, Tenn., new As- 
sociations were organized at Peabody 
Normal College, Vanderbilt Medical 
College, and Vanderbilt Dental College. 
Forty-two of the students at Peabody 
Normal College have been enrolled in 
Studies in the Life of Christ by Sharman 





Letters sent out by the State Execu- 
tive Committee of Illinois to the high- 
school principals of the State resulted in 
securing the names of 300 high-school 
graduates who expect to enter college 
this fall. The names of these men, to- 
gether with other facts regarding them, 
were furnished to Associations in over 
forty institutions in Illinois and other 
States. 

A Conference of the leaders of the Stu- 
dent Associations of Richmond, Va., 
was held recently to train the officers and 
committees for their work. Representa- 


tives were present from Richmond Col- 
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lege, University College of Medicine, 
Medical College of Virginia, and two 
business colleges. The conference was 
directed by State Secretary Coulter and 
Mr. S. K. McKee, the General Secretary 
of the City Association. 


The Virginia Polytechnic Institute is 
entering its beautiful new building, which 
will be formally dedicated during No- 
vember. At the decision meeting at- 
tended by over 250 students nine men 
accepted Jesus Christ as their Savior. 
A Bible-study rally was conducted by 
State Secretary Coulter, at which thirty 
four men were enrolled in Bible study. 
A vigorous canvass has been undertaken 
to increase this number. 


The Day and Week of Prayer for 
young men will be observed in the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations 
throughout the world on November 10 
to 16. This week has been observed by 
the American Associations for thirty-five 
years. It is expected that the Student 
Associations will unite with those com- 
posed of other classes of young men in 
prayer for the salvation and upbuilding 
of young men throughout the world. 





“Studies in Old Testament Charac- 
ters,” by Wilbert Webster White, Ph.D., 
formerly issued in two volumes, has been 
consolidated into one volume. The new 
book will sell for ninety cents in cloth 
and sixty cents in paper. The new vol- 
ume contains the thirty weeks of daily 
studies and an “ Analytical Outline of 
the Old Testament History of Abraham 
and his Posterity,” general suggestions, 
and an appendix with forty-seven dia- 
grams. 


The Association in the University of 
Wyoming, at Laramie, which was or- 
ganized last April, was represented at the 
Lake Geneva Conference, in June, by two 
men who traveled over 1,000 miles each 
way. More than one-half of the men in 
the institution are included in the mem- 
bership. Two Bible-study groups have 
been formed. At a recent meeting five 
men prominent in student life personally 
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declared their faith in Jesus Christ for the 
first time. 


Three men professed conversion at a 
preliminary religious meeting held be- 
fore registration day at the University 
of Illinois. The first regular meeting of 
the year was addressed by S. Earl Tay- 
lor. This meeting was attended by 260 
men; eight students decided to become 
Christians at that time. The Bible-study 
rally resulted in enlisting I10 men. 
Over 100 members pledged $426 in sup- 
port of the Association in addition to 
their regular annual dues of $1. 


The Bible-study department at the Uni- 
versity of California had enrolled 150 
members in 12 classes before the 12th of 
October. Thirty-two men have entered 
Mission-study classes. In two of these 
classes a course on Japan is used, and in 
the third a course on India. Over $1oo 
has been subscribed toward the support 
of Galen M. Fisher, International Secre- 
tary in Japan... The membership of the 
Association is 386, or ten more than the 
maximum enrolment of last year. 


At Yale University, the Student’s In- 
formation Bureau was able to assist 250 
men, many of them graduate students, in 
finding their rooms. Of the entering 
class, numbering 325, 215 are members 
of churches. New daily Bible-study read 
ings have been issued for use this fall 
similar to those adopted last year. This 
series is entitled “Guiding Thoughts 
from the Life of Christ,” arranged his- 
torically. A gift of $1,000 has been re- 
ceived for refurnishing Dwight Hall. 


The Wesleyan University Association 
at Middletown, Conn., has refitted its 
room at a cost of $700. The Bible-study 
meeting was addressed by Professor 
Frank K. Sanders, of Yale, and at the 
close three large classes were organized, 
making a total of four in the college. 
Missionary interests have been greatly 
stimulated, systematic giving, mission 
study, and a missionary campaign among 
young people’s societies are important 
features of Wesleyan missionary work. 
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The Society of Missionary Inquiry at 
Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, 
Va., decided, without a dissenting vote, 
to reorganize into a seminary Young 
Men’s Christian Association, and thus to 
affiliate with the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation. Eight mission classes 
have already been formed, enrolling fifty- 
six out of the sixty-three students in the 
seminary. The classes are using “ The 
Evangelization of the World in this Gen- 
eration” and the “ Hand-book of Com- 
parative Religions.” 


Mr. Brownell Gage, Yale, ’98, has ac- 
cepted the position of Secretary for the 
foreign work of the Brooklyn Young 
Men’s Christian Association. He wil! 
give a portion of his time to forwarding 
the interests of the Student Department 
of that city. Mr. Gage spent the year 
following graduation with the Yale Mis- 
sionary Band, and has been for two years 
in Union Theological Seminary. His 
duties will include the formation of mis- 
sion-study classes and other educational 
work for missions. 


The Bible-study rally at Harvard Uni- 
versity, on October 9, was addressed by 
Mr. Henry B. Wright, Yale, ’98. Fifty- 
seven men were enrolled in four classes 
at the close of the meeting. A series of 
daily Bible readings, selected from the 
Old and New Testament, has been pre- 
pared. These are intended to supple- 
ment and not supplant the courses of 
study and are distributed to the students 
of the University. The Religious Union 
and the St. Paul Society will co-operate 
with the Law School and other Univer- 
sity men in the Bible work. 


The State Committee of Illinois re- 
cently published an eight-page pamphlet 
entitled “ Policy of the Students’ Young 
Men’s Christian Associations of Ili- 
nois.” This policy was adopted by the 
seventy-nine student delegates represent- 
ing twenty-seven Associations at the 
Lake Geneva Conference. The value of 
the pamphlet is greatly increased by the 
insertion of a list of publications on each 
part of the policy. At the close of the 
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pamphlet is a general list of seventy- 
seven pamphlets and books, with prices, 
relating to the work of the Association 
in student centers. 


At Northwestern University the pre- 
liminary work of correspondence has as- 
sumed larger proportions than hereto- 
fore, and is yielding correspondingly 
larger results. Letters and hand-books 
have been sent to new men as fast as they 
applied at the office of the university. 
Arrangements have been made to issue 
the hand-book in two editions, the first 
primarily for the convenience of new stu- 
dents, the second to contain a student 
directory. The hand-book directory was 
ready about ten days after registration. 
One hundred men were pledged for Bible 
study before the close of last year. 


A Bible-study Institute has recently 
been held at Ohio State University. At 
the regular meetings of the Association 
for two Sundays previous to the date of 
the Institute Professor J. W. Decker, a 
member of the Advisory Board of the As- 
sociation, gave preparatory lectures on 
‘“ How we got our Bible.” The Institute 
was conducted by Dr. W. G. Moorehead, 
President of the United Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary at Xenia. Imme- 
diately after the Institute a vigorous, per- 
sonal canvass resulted in the enrolment 
of seventy-five members in Bible classes. 
There are 225 members in the Associa- 
tion. 


The Trinity Medical College Associa- 
tion, Toronto, has recently issued a leath- 
er- bound hand-book, which contains 
much valuable information for medical 
students. In addition to the usual ma- 
terial inserted in a hand-book, the book 
contains a table of eruptive fevers, a list 
of hospitals and dispensaries, clinic 
schedule, poisons and antidotes, a dose 
table giving the doses of officinal and un- 
officinal drugs, stock hospital prescrip- 
tions, a list of medical abbreviations, 
bacteriological methods, and other tech- 
nical information of value to medical stu- 
dents, together with a list of important 
medical text-books. 
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At Ohio Wesleyan University, the 
average attendance at the religious meet- 
ings during the fall has been 125. Sev- 
eral students have accepted Christ. The 
total membership is 265. Of these, sixty 
are new members. One hundred and 
twenty men had been enrolled in Bible 
study soon after the openjng of the col- 
lege year. There are fifteen different 
classes, which meet either at eight o’clock 
on Saturday morning or at the same 
hour on Sunday morning. The annual 
missionary rally was held October 4. 
The foreign missionary representatives 
of the Association—Mr. and Mrs. Ehnes, 
of Untaly, South Africa, were present. 
Mr. and Mrs. Chenoweth, who are under 
appointment for missionary service in 
the Philippines, as other representatives 
of the Association, were present also. 
Subscriptions taken in support of foreign 
missions amounted to $823.73. 


Announcement has just been made of 
the Twelfth Annual Conference of the 
Colored Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions to be held in four sections. For 
Tennessee, Kentucky, and North Ala- 
bama at Knoxville College, Knoxville, 
Tenn., October 31 to November 3; for 
Virginia, North Carolina, Maryland, 
West Virginia, and District of Columbia, 
at Petersburg, Va., November 28 to De- 
cember 1; for South Carolina, Georgia, 
and Florida, in Charleston, S. C., De- 
cember 26 to 29, and for Alabama, Miss- 
issippi, Louisiana, Texas, and Arkansas, 
in New Orleans, La., January 16 to 20. 
The general subject of these conferences 
is “ Vital Factors in the Progress of As- 
sociation Work among Two Millions ot 
Colored Young Men.” The city and stu- 
dent delegates will combine in these con- 
ferences. 


The Monthly Missionary 
Meeting 

As last month it was suggested that 
the meeting be devoted to Japan, where 
Mr. Mott was then working, so it is ad- 
vised that intelligent prayer follow him 
to China, where he expects to labor from 
October 30 to November 23. To this 


end the following topics are suggested 
for the November meeting: 


A preliminary address may deal with 
the general topic of China’s young men 
and their attitude toward Christianity 
and reform. Files of missionary board 
periodicals will furnish material, and in 
addition see “ The Missionary Review of 
the World” for June, 1899, pages 452, 
453, and for July, 1899, pages 533, 534- 
Files of “ Foreign Mail,” the organ of 
the International Committee, also con- 
tain helpful material. 

The second speaker should read care- 
fully Chapters XIII.—XV. of Mr. Mott’s 
“ Strategic Points in the World’s Con- 
quest,” and on this basis prepare an ac- 
count of his former visits among Chinese 
students, and state the significance of the 
Association to the future leaders of this 
remarkable people. 

The last address may aim to make the 
work of present Association leaders in 
China vivid and impressive. “ Foreign 
Mail,” to be had of the International 
Committee, 3 West Twenty-ninth Street, 
New York, for twenty cents a year, wil! 
furnish very interesting data for. this 

. . ’ 
topic. If files cannot be obtained or or- 
dered, at the very least send five cents 
to the above address for the October, 
1901, issue, and ask a good reader to read 
Mr. R. E. Lewis’s inspiring article on 
Association developments in Shanghai. 

As a fourth topic, or else in substitu- 
tion for one of the above, an address 
might be given on the Boxer uprising 
and its probable effect on missionary an‘ 
Association work. While all periodicals, 
secular as well as missionary, contain in- 
formation bearing on the theme, the best 
material will be found in Arthur Smith’s 
contributions to the “Outlook” and 
other religious papers, as well as to “ The 
Missionary Review of the World.” If 
files are not obtainable, let one who is 
possessed of sympathy and a good voice 
read pages 681, 682 of the September, 
1901, issue of the last-named magazine. 
The Le Te Kusi, whose martyrdom and 
burial are there se movingly described, 
was one of the two founders of the first 
successful College Association in the 
Empire, that of the North China College 
at Tung Chou, near Peking. Special 
prayer for the scattered and often perse- 
cuted Chinese Association men, as well 
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as for Mr. Mott and his associates as they 
endeavor to provide for the new condi- 
tions, should be given a large place in 
the program. 


Reviews 


“Studies in the Teaching of Jesus and 
His Apostles.” By Edward I. Bos- 
worth. Pp. xiv. + 217. The Interna- 
tional Committee of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations. New York, 
1901. Cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 


Students of Professor Bosworth’s sim- 
ilar “ Studies in the Acts and Epistles” 
will come to this new series of Studies 
with high expectation, and they will not 
be disappointed. The Studies seem to 
the writer even more successfully carried 
out in this book than in the previous 
highly successful volume. 

Professor Bosworth modestly dis- 
claims in his Preface any attempt at a 
“comprehensive presentation of the 
teaching of Jesus and His Apostles ”; 
but I do not know where else so good an 
introduction to that teaching can be 
found, especially since, by the plan of 
the book, the student is himself brought 
face to face with the New Testament ma- 
terial for his own study. The oppor- 
tunity so given to ordinary Bible stu- 
dents is well-nigh priceless. The thirty 
Studies are happily divided into four 
parts: Jesus’ Conception of Himself and 
His Mission; The Apostolic Conception 
of Jesus and His Mission; Jesus’ Con- 
ception of the Disciple and His Mission; 
The Apostolic Conception of the Disciple 
and His Mission. The whole treatment 
is thus given a unity that lifts it utterly 
above the ordinary topical studies, and 
is, besides, exceedingly tactful. Indi- 
vidual Studies show everywhere Profess- 
or Bosworth’s direct unhackneyed put- 
ting of essentials, and open up a rich 
mine of material. Let one think, for ex- 
ample, of the ordered wealth of biblical 
thought suggested by the sub-topics of 
Part III: Jesus’ conception of men as 
potential disciples, of the disciple in rela- 
tion to Himself, as a son of the Heav- 
enly Father, in his relation to the Holy 
Spirit, in his relation to his fellow-dis- 


ciples, as a man of prayer, and as extend- 
ing the Kingdom of God. Everywhere, 
too, one sees the great gain that has come 
from putting the preparation of this 
course into the hands of an experienced 
teacher of the New Testament. No dii- 
ficulties, properly belonging to such an 
introductory work, are shirked; but the 
result is always made constructive and 
vital. No one who has not himself given 
much study to these themes can appreci- 
ate the amount packed away in these ap- 
parently simple Studies. 

It means very much for the cause of 
Bible study, and for the whole Kingdom 
of God, that such fundamental biblical 
work is now opened up to college stu- 
dents. This course fitly crowns the four 
years’ cycle of Bible study of the Inter- 
national Committee. 

Henry CHURCHILL KING. 


Mission-Study Class Work 


Chey ete has shown 

that there is a desire on the part 
of some to study all of the chapters of 
the fall text-book, Dr. Lawrence’s “ In- 
troduction to the Study of Foreign Mis- 
sions.” There is every reason for so 
doing, provided that the work can be fin- 
ished soon enough to allow of doing jus- 
tice to the main course of the year, the 
“Geography and Atlas of Protestant 
Missions.” At the very latest, classes 
should take that up immediately after 
the holidays; and where possible a be- 
ginning should be made in December, as 
the material can otherwise hardly be cov- 
ered during the remainder of the college 
year. 

In taking up Chapter I., which should 
be covered in a single lesson, give most 
of the time to Sections VI.—XIII. of the 
outline below. In the first five sections, 
Sections III. and IV. are best worth 
studying. In pages 15-28 the student 
will find a thoughtful summary of me- 
dizval and modern missions. Note with 
special care the early methods, the mis- 
sionary character of the Crusades, the 
work of the Latin Church, nationalistic 
missions, and modern impulses to mis- 
sionary activity. As the chapter head- 
ing suggests, the central point in this 
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study is to note the hand of God in 
the development of the missionary idea 
and methods. 

Chapter LV. should likewise be taken 
in a single study, though only a careful 
reading can be expected, because of its 
length. As the main issue is that of celib- 
acy vs, the family, let the student draw 
a double line down the middle of a sheet 
of paper, heading one Celibate Mission- 
aries and the other Married Missionaries 
A single line may be drawn down the 
center of each half of the sheet on the 
left of which write Advantages, and on 
the right Disadvantages. As the lesson 
is studied enter catchwords in the appro- 
priate places, thus receiving a clear and 
convincing statement of the pros and 
cons of the question. Missionary candi 
dates may well give special private study 
to this chapter, as it vitally affects mis- 
sion work. It should be remembered, 
however, that the argument has to do 
with a general rule, to which there are 
exceptions. If any part is to be omitted, 
in classes containing few or no volun 
teers, let it be Sections V.—VII. 


NALYTICAL OUTLINE OF CHAPTERS I., I\ 


CHAPTER é DEN I 
VIL) 


Missions centered in Christ, 1 
The divine commands, 1 
2. Church’s relation to missions 
3. Every Christian a missionary, 2 


tISSIOD 


Historic continuity of missions, 2—5 

1. This evident despite disobedience, 2, 3 
2. Dr. Maclear’s testimony, 3. 

3. Continuity of missionary heroes, 4, 5 
4. Evidential value of this continuity. 

F 


eriods of missionary history, s. 6 
1. Two classifications criticised, 5 


2. Divisions suggested by Jesus, 


Providence in missions, 6-1 
I'wo interesting factors, 6 
Palestine a missionary training-school, 6 
. State domination of religious life an obstacle, 7 
This overcome by five dispersions, 7-11 
1) Aryan dispersion, 7, 8 2) Greek dispersion, & 
(3) Roman dispersion, 9, 10 (4) Jewish dispersion 
ro, tr. (5) The Christians driven forth, 11 
s. The fulness of times, 11 
6. Farly history explains present conditions, 11, 1 
The Apostolic fidelity, 12-15 
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